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Roosevelt,  Pres.  Iheo&ore 


"One  of  the  Two 
Greatest  Americans" 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Born,  February  12,  1809 
Died,  April  15,  1865 
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ROOSEVELT  PRAISES 
LINCOLN  AS  FIGHTER 


Unshaken  by  Scorn  and  Gen 
erous  to  Foes,  He  Worked  and 
Suffered  Till  Triumph  Came. 


HIS  BIRTHPLACE  MEMORIAL 


thousands  See  Foundation  Stone  Laid  j 
at  Hodgenville,  Ky.— Tributes  from  J 
Gov.  Willson,  Folk,  and  Wright.  \ 


HODGENVILLE,    Ky.,    Feb.  12.— The 
birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  to  be 
marked  hereafter  by  a  pile  of  stone.  The  ; 
emanicpator  of  a  race  and,  more  than 
Lhat,  the  liberator  of  the  thought  of  a 
NTation,  builded  his  own  monument  in  the 
heart  of  the  world,  and  appropriately  the 
physical  structure  which  has  now  found 
fci  beginning  at  the  place  where  Lincoln  j 
first  saw   the  light,   takes  the  simpler  j 
tiarhe  of  a  memorial.. 

Jt  is  to  be  a  simple  but  classic  building 
of  granite,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be 
completed  next  Fall,  when  the  then  Pres- 
ident Taft  will  officiate  in  dedicating  it  j 
ts  the  present  President,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, to-day  pfficiated  in  laying  its  foun- 
dation stone. 

The  .cornerstone  laying  took  place  after 
Appropriate  forensic  ceremonies  which 
Were  participated  In  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Gov.  Augustus  E.  Will- 
Son  of  Kentucky,  former  Gov.  Joseph  W. 
Polk  of  Missouri,  President  of  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association;  Luke  E.  Wright,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  who  spoke  as  an  ex-Con- 
tederate  soldier;  Gen.  James  Grant  Wil- 
ton of  New  York,  who  represented  the 
Union  soldiers,  and  I.  T.  Montgomery  of 
Mississippi,  a  negro  and  an  ex-slave. 

Among  those  who  had  been  expected 
to  be  present  was  Mrs.  Ben  Hardin  Helm, 
the  only  surviving  sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
92  years  old,  but  she  was  kept  at  her  home 
In  Louisville,  much  to  the  regret  of  all, 
by  her  infirmities. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  under  a 
widespreading,  open-sided  tent,  which 
had  been  erected  alongside  the  cabin  in 
which  Lincoln  was  born  100  years  ago 
to-day,  and  while  the  weather  might  have 
been  worse,  it  was  sufficiently  disagree- 
able to  render  the  tent  useful.  Raw  and 
damp  as  was  the  atmosphere,  the  large 
throng  stood  witli  bared  heads  during 
tlie  hour  and  three-quarters  consumed 
by  the  ceremonies. 

President  Roosevelt  and  his  party  ar- 
rived shortly  before  1  o'clock,  after  a 
drive  over  a  heavy  red  clay  road  from 
Hodgenville,  and  five  minutes  afterward 
Gov.  Willson  called  the  assemblage  to- 
gether and  introduced  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Powell  of  the  First  Christian  Church  of 
Louisville,  who  delivered  an  extempor- 
aneous prayer. 

The  President  was  cordially  received. 
He  aroused  especial  enthusiasm  when  he 

Ciounted  a  chair  and  gave  ,  the  crowd  a 
etter  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  him. 
In  the  main  he  confined  himself  closely 
to  his  manuscript,  but  at  the  beginning 
departed  from  it  to  make  reply  to  com- 

§limentary  allusions  to  himself  by  Gov. 
'oik.    The  extemporaneous  part  of  the 
speech  was  as  follows: 

We  have  met  here  to  celebrate  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
the  two  greatest  Americans;  of  one  of 
the  two  or  three  greatest  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  world  ~-  history.  This  rail- 
Bplitter,  this  boy  who  passed  his  ungainly 
youth  in  the  dire  poverty  of  the  poorest 
of  the  frontier  fmk,  whose  rise  was  by 
weary  and  painful  labor,  lived  to  lead  his 
people  through  the  burning  flames  of  a 
struggle  from  which  the  Nation  emerged, 
purified  as  by  firr.  hnrii  flTicw  to  a  loftier 


life.  After  long  years  of  iron  eirort,  ami 
of  failure  that  came  more  often  than  vic- 
tory, he  at  last  rose  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Republic,  ut  the  moment  when  that 
leadership  had  become  the  stupendous 
world-task  of  the  time. 

He  grew  to  know  greatness,  but  never 
ease.  Success  came  to  him,  but  never 
happiness,  save  that  which  springs  from 
doing  well  a  painful  and  a  vital  task. 
Power  was  his,  but  not  pleasure.  The 
furrows  deepened  on  his  brow,  but  his 
eyes  were  undimmed  by  either  hate  or 
fear.  His  gaunt  shoulders  were  bowed, 
but  his  steel  thews  never  faltered  as  he 
bore  for  a  burden  the  destinies  of  his 
people.  His  great  and  tender  heart  shrank 
from  giving  pain;  and  the  task  allotted 
him  was  to  pour  out  like  water  the  iife- 
blopd  of  the  young  men,  and  to  feel  in 
his  every  fibre  the  sorrow  of  the  women. 

■Disaster  saddened  but  never  dismayed 
him.  As  the  red  years  of  war  went  by 
they  found  him  ever  doing  his  duty  in 
the  present,  ever  facing  the  future  With 
fearless  front,  high  of  heart,  and  daunt- 
less of  soul.  TiJnbroken  by  hatred,  un- 
shaken by  scorn,  he  worked  and  suffered 
for-  the  people.  Triumph  was  his-  at  the 
last;  and  barely  had  he  tasted  it  before 
murder  found  him,  and  the  kindly,  pa- 
tient, fearless  eyes  were  closed  forever. 

As  a  people  we  are  ihdeed  beyond  meas- 
ure fortunate  in  the  characters  of  the 
two  greatest  of  our  public  men,  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln.  Widely  though  they 
differed  in  externals,  the  Virginia  landed 
gentleman  and  the  Kentucxy  backwoods- 
man, they  were  alike  in  essentials,  they 
were  alike  in  the  great  qualities  which 
rendered  each  able  to  render  service  to 
his  Nation  and  to  all  mankind  such  as 
no  other  man  of  his  generation  could  or 
did  render. 

Each  had  lofty  ideals,  but  each  in 
striving  to  attain  these  lofty  ideals  was 
guided  by  the  soundest  common  sens"e. 
Each  possessed  inflexible  courage  in  ad- 
x-ersity  and  a  soul  wholly  unspoiled  by 
prosperity.  Each  possessed  all  the  gen- 
tler virtues  commonly  exhibited  by  good 
men  who  lack  rugged  strength  of  char- 
acter. Each  possessed  also  all  the;  strong 
qualities  commonly  exhibited  by  those 
towering  masters  of  mankind  who  have 
too  often  shown  themselves  devoid  of  so 
much  as  the  understanding  of  the  words 
by  which  we  signify  the  qualities  of  duty, 
of  mercy,  of  devotion  to  the  right,  of 
lofty  disinterestedness  in  battling  for  the 
.good  of  others. 

There  have  been  other  men  as  great  and 
other  men  as  good;  but  in  all  the  history 
of  mankind  there  are  no  other  two  great 
men  as  good  as  these,  no  other  two  good 
men  as  great.  Widely  though  the  prob- 
lems of  to-day  differ  from  the  problems 
set  for  solution  to  Washington  when  he 
founded  this  Nation,  to  Lincoln  when  he 
saved  it  and  freed  the  slave,  yet  the 
qualities  they  showed  in  meeting  these 
problems  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
we  should  show  in  doing  our  work  to-day. 

Lincoln  saw  into  the  future  with  the 
prophetic  imagination  usually  vouchsafed 
onlv  to  the  poet  and  the  seer.  He  had  in 
him  all  the  lift  toward  greatness  of  the 
visionary,  without  any  or  the  visionary's 
fanaticism  or  egotism,  without  any  of  the 
visionary's  narrow  jealousy  of  the  prac- 
tical man  and  inability  to  strive  in  prac- 
tical fashion  for.  the  realization  of  an 
ideal.  He  had  the  practical  man's  hard 
common  sense  and  willingness  to  adapt 
means  to  ends;  but  there  was  in  him  none 
of  that  morbid  growth  of  mind  and  soul 
which  blinds  so  many  practical  men  to 
the  higher  things  of  life. 

No  more  practical  man  ever  lived  than 
this  homely  backwoods  idealist;  but  he 
had  nothing  in  common  with  those  prac- 
tical men  whose  consciences  are  warped 
until  they  fail  to  distinguish  between 
god  and  evil,  -fail  to  understand  that 
strength,  ability,  shrewdness,  whether  in 
the  world  of  business  or  of  politics,-«only 
serve  to  make  their  possessor  a  more 
noxious,  a  more  evil  member  of  the  com- 
munity, if  they  are  not  guided -and  con- 
trolled by  a  fine  and  high  moral  sense. 

We  of  this  day  must  try  to  solve  many 
social  and  industrial  problems,  requiring 
to  an  especial  degree  the  combination  of 
indomitable  resolution  with  cool-headed 
sanity.  We  can  profit  t>y  the  way  in 
■which  Lincoln  used  both  these  traits  as 
he  strove  for  reform.  We  can  learn  much 
of  vaiue  from  the  very  attacks  which  fol- 
lowing that  course  brought  upon  his 
head,  attacks  alike  by  the  extremists  of 
revolution  and  by  the  extremists  of  re- 
action. He  never'  waVer-ed'fn  devo'tion  to 
his  principles,  in  his  love  for  the  Union, 
and  in  his  abhorrence  of  slaverv.  Timid 
and  lukewarm  people  were  always  de- 
nouncing him  because  he  was  too  ex- 
treme; but  as  a  matter  nf  fact  he  never 
went  to  extremes,'  he  worked  step  hv 
step,  and  because  of  this  the  extremists 
hated  and  denounced  him  with  a  fervor 
which  now  seems  to  us  fantastic  in  its 
deification  of  the  unreal  and  the  impos- 
sible. At  the  very  time  when  one  side 
was  holding  him  up  as  the  apostle  of 
social  revolution  because  he  was  against 
slavery,  the  leading  abolitionist  de- 
nounced him  as  the  "  slave  hound  of  Illi- 
nois." 

When- he  wa?  irhe  second  time  candidate 


for  President  the  majority  of  his  oppo-  I 
inents  attacked  him  because  of  what  they 
termed  his  extreme  radicalism,  while  a  I 
minority  threatened  to  bolt  his  nomina-  ( 
tion  because  he  was  not  radical  enough.  ' 
He  had  continually  to  check  those  who  f 
wished  to  go  ■  forward  too  fast,  at  the  | 
very  time  that  he  overrode  the  opposition  j 
of  those  who  wished  not  to  go  forward 
at  all.  "  I 

The  goal  was  never  dim  before  his  : 
vision;  but  he  picked  his  way  cautiously, 
without  either  halt  o"r  hurry,  as  he  strode 
toward  it,  through  such  a  morass  of  dif- 
ficulty that  no  man  of  less  courage  would 
have  attempted  it,  while  it  would  surely 
have  overwhelmed  any  man  of  judgment 
less  serenei> 

Conld  Figlit  VaHantlj-. 

"Yet  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing 
of  all,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
America  of  to-day  and  of  the  future,  the 
most  vitally  important,  was  the  extraordi- 
nary way  in  which  Lincoln  could  fi^ht 
valiantly  against  what  he  deemed  wrong 
j  and  yet  preserve  undiminished  his  lov=e 
and  respect  for  the  brother  from  whom  he 
differed. 

In  the  hour  of  a  triumph  that  would 
have  turned  any  weaker  man's  head.  In 
the  heat  of  a  struggle  which  spurred 
many  a  good  man  to  dreadful  vindictive- 
ness,  he  said  truthfully  that  so  long  as 
he  had  been  in  his  office  he  had  never 
willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's 
bosom,  and  besought  his  supporters  to 
study  the  incidents  of  the  trial  through 
which  they  were  passing  as  philosophy 
from  which  to  learn  wisdom  and  not  as 
wrongs  to  be  avenged;  ending  with  the 
solemn  exhortation  that,  as  the  strife  was 
over,  all  should  reunite  in  a  common  ef- 
fort to  save  their  common  country. 

He  lived  in  days  that  were  great  and 
terrible,  when  brother  fought  against 
brother  for  what  each  sincerely  deemed 
to  be  the  right.  In  a  contest  so  grim  the 
strong  men  who  alone  can  carry  it 
through  are  rarely  able  to  do  justice  to 
the  deep  convictions  of  those  with  whom 
they  grapple  in  mortal  strife.  At  such 
times  men  see  through  a  glass  darkly;  to 
only  the  rarest  and  loftiest  spirits  is 
vouchsafed  that  clear  vision  which  gradu- 
ally comes  to  all,  even  to  the  lesser,  as 
the  struggle  fades  into  distance,  and 
wounds  are  forgotten,  and  peace  creeps 
back  to  the  hearts  that  were  hurt.  But 
to  Lincoln  was  given  this  supreme  vision. 
Pie  did  not  hate  the  man  from  whom  he 
differed. 

Weakness  was  as  foreign  as  wickedness 
to  his  strong,  gentle  nature;  but  his  cour- 
age was  of  a  quality  so  high  that  it 
needed  no  bolstering  of  dark  passion.  He 
saw  clearly  that  the  same  high  qualities, 
the  same  courage,  and  willingness  for 
self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  the  right 
as  it  was  given  them  to  see  the  right 
belonged  both  to  the  men  of  the  North 
and  to  the  men  of  the  South.  As  the 
years  rolled  by,  and  as  all  of  us,  wher- 
ever we  dwell,  grow  to  feel  an  equal 
pride  in  the  valor  and  self-devotion,  alike 
of  the  men  who  wore  the,  blue  and  the 
men  who  wore  the  gray,  so  this  whole 
Nation  will  grow  to  feel  a  peculiar  sense 
Of  pride  in  the  mightiest  of  the  mighty 
men  who  mastered  the  mighty  days:  the 
lover  of  his  country  and  of  all  mankind:  ! 
the  man  whose  blood  was  shed  for  the 
union  of  his  people  and  for  the  freedom 
of  a  race,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

President  Roosevelt  was  followed  by 
Gov.  Willson  of  Kentucky,  who  said  in 
part : 

"  To  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  one  of 
the  first  twain  daughters  of  the  Union, 
and  all  of  her  people  give  most  cordial 
salute  and  welcome,  and  not  less  to  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  first  citizen,  loved,  trust- 
ed, and  honored  of  the  people.  To  all  of 
the  people  of  the  Union  here  splendidly 
represented,  our  distinguished  visitors  and 
guests,  and  to  the  men  of  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  we  give  greeting  and 
rejoice  to  have  you  with  us  in  Kentucky 
and  to  join  you  in  this  endeavor  and  in 
all  the  inspirations  and  associations  of 
this  time  and  place. 

"  We  have  met  here  on  this  farm,  where 
he  was  born,  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, to  know  for  ourselves  and  to  prove 
to  the  world  by  a  record  made  to  endure 
and  deep  graven  on  these  acres  that  the 
love  of  country  and  of  its  nobly  useful 
citizens  are  not  dreams  or  idle  words,  but 
indeed  living,  stirring,  and  breathing  feel- 
ings. Abraham  Lincoln  is  claimed  by  all 
humanity  and  all  time  as  the  type  of  the 
race  best  showing  forth  the  best  in  all 
men  in  all  conditions  of  life. 

Joseph  W.   Folk,   former  Governor  of 
Missouri,  was  the  next  speaker.    He  said  j 
in  part: 

i     "  The  peopV  of  every  great,  na tion  liave 
I  in  all   Limes  honored  their  heroes  with 
memorials.     In  studying  the  history  of  i 
other  peoples  we  judge  them  •  by  these  , 
1  tolcens;  of  affection  for  the  illustrious  men  ' 


that  led  them  in  some  mighty  crisis,  inis 
Nation  has  had  many  men  ™h?se  deeas 
have  emblazened  the  pages  ot  history, 
but  no  name  is  now  dearer  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  than  that  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Washington. fought  to  give  us  this 
Nation,  guaranteeing  rights  to  the  cit 
izen  never  obtained  nor  exercised  by  a ny 
other  people;  Lincoln  smuggled  to  Keep  it 
as  a  Government  of  the  people,  for  tnej 

people,  and  by  the  people.    .   trnthq 

"Jefferson  taught  the  simple  truths 
necessary  for  the  happiness  of  a  demo 
cratic  people;  Lincoln  applied  these  truths 
to  the  troubles  of  his  time  and  steered 
the  ship  of  State  Into  a  Peaceful  haiboi. 
Jackson  thundered  against  and  overcame 
the  evils  of  his  day;  Lincoln  with  a  heait 
readv  for  any  fate,  breathed  a  new  lorce 
into  the  doctrines  of  Jackson.  f 

and  great  moral  wrong,  and.  in  believing 
thus  V  he  added,  "  he  was  right.  After 
speaking  of  the  humble  origin  and  poor 
opportunities  which  Lincoln  had  he  went 
on  to  refer  to  the  question  of  the  right  of 
State  secession,  declaring  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  say  that  there  was  a  com- 
plete unanimity  of  septim?nV££? 
subject  on  either  side  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line."  Secretary  Wright  saia 
that  slavery  "  was  not  alone  the  sin  of 
the  South,"  although  its  expiation  fell 
heaviest  upon  her  people." 

In  sneaking  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
he  saTd  that° through  it  all  he  uttered  no 
word  of  ill  will  or  malice  towfnd  the 
Southern  people;  that  waen  Lincoln  saw 
victory  resting  upon  the  Northern  arms 
he  showed  no  feeling  of  exultation ;  that 
if  he  had  lived  there  would  have  been  a 
sneedv  union  of  hearts  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  that  "  r^truction 
did  more  to  postpone  reconciliation  than 

diGetn,ejImresitgrint  WHson  of  New  York 

^Korf  wn^es^ilVaet  ffiffl 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  _ 

The  cornerstone  remained  suspended  m 
the  air  in  the  grasp  of  a  big  derrick  erect- 
ed beside  the  tent  while  the  oratory  was 
fn  progress,  and  immediately  atterward 
was  lowered  into  Its  -place  at  a  sipm 
from  the  President,  who  applied  the  fir^t 
trowelful  of  the  mortar  that  will  hold  it 
in  its  nlace  during  the  coming  centuries. 

Skillfullv  concealed  under  the  stone  was 
laid  a  metallic  box  containing  -  copies  ot 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
other  important  historic :  documents,  some 
of  which  were  placed  in  it  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  by  other  members  of  the 
nartv  Among  the  contributors  to  this 
tieaJure  were  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Rob- 
ert J  Collier,  and  Richard  Lloyd  Jones  of 
New'  York,  all  of  whom  have  actively 
participated  in  the  movement  which  is 
about  to  result  in  the  memorial  building. 

At  this  point  an  aged  negro  took  a  lead- 
in-  part.  He  was  Isaac  T  Montgomery 
of  Mound  Bayou,  Miss,  who  Is  said  to 
have  been  a  slave  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
President  of  the  Confederacy  who,  hke 
Tinroln  was  a  native  of  Kentucky.  To 
S Joinery  was  assigned  the  appropriate 
ta°k  of  depositing  in  the  box  a  copy  of 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  and 
in  do  ng  so  he  made  a  brief  speech,  m 
l,v, i nh  hp  referred  to  himself  as  one  ot 
Uie  former  millions  of  slaves  to  whom 
Lincoln  gave  freedom  and  the  representa- 
tive of  10  000,000  grateful  negro  citizens^  ' 
He  was  the  one  speaker  who  was  not  on 
the  stand,  an  omission  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  speech  was  not  made  from  there. 


TOE   NEW  YORK 


LINCOLN  HONORED 
BY  THREE  NATIONS 

British  and  French  Ambassadors 
and   W.   J.    Bryan  Eulogize 
Emancipator  at  Springfield. 


BAR  NEGROES  AT  BANQUET 


Black  Devotees  Hold  a  Competitive 
Event— Distinguished  Guests  Visit  j 
Old  Lincoln  Home  and  Tomb. 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12.-Amid  a 
scene  of  unrivaled  brilliancy  at  the  State 
Armory  to-night,  where  thousands  of 
electric  lights  shed  their  dazzling  illumi- 
nation upon  a  most  artistic  array  of  Na- 
tional colors,  poinsettas,  and  portraits  ot 
Lincoln,  three  nations  paid  their  tribute 
to  the  emancipator  and  to  each  other. 
French  Ambassador  Jusserand  brought 
th,  message  from  France,  British  Am- 
bassador Bryce  the  eulogy  of  England 
while  William  J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska  and 
United  States  Senator  Jonathan  P.  Dol 
liver  of  Iowa  laid  America's  wreath  of 
respect  at  the  feet  of  Lincoln. 

Son  at  Lincoln's  Tomb. 
An  impressive  feature  of  the  celebration 
was  the  scene  at  the  Lincoln  tomb  when 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  son  of  the  martyred 
President  stood  beside  the  sarcophagus! 
in  which  the  body  of  his  father  rests,,  and 
bowed  his  head  with  tear-dimmed  eyes  in 
silent  meditation  with  Ambassadors  Jus- 
serand and -Bryce,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished guests.  At  the  base  of  the 
monument  old  soldiers,  who  had  respond- 
ed to  Lincoln's  call  to  arms,  stood  guard 
with  fixed  bayonets.  •  * 

At  the  armory  to-night  700  men:  sat 
at  immaculate  .tables  .facing  an  elevated 
speakers'  stand,  upon  which  was  spread 
the  table  for  the  honored  -  guests.  A  gay 
and  glimmering  array  of  fashion  crowded 
the  galleries.  Judge  J.  Otis  Humphrey 
presided. 

Ambassador  Jusserand  spoke  on  "  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  France  Regarded  Him," 
telling  of  France's  grief  over  Lincoln's 
death,  and  her  devotion  to  his  greatness. 
Ambassador  Bryce' s  address  was  a  mes- 
sage of  love  and  respect,  saying  Lincoln 
belonged  to  a  mighty  race,  and  grew 
great  because  he  was  endowed  with  in- 
tellect and  character. 

The  addresses  by  Bryan  and  Dolliver 
at  night  were  informal. 

This  afternoon  8,000  persons  crowd- 
ed a  large  tabernacle,  and  thousands 
were  turned  away.  Formal  addresses 
were  delivered  by  William  J.  Bryan  on 
""Lincoln  as  an  Orator,"  and  by  Senator 
Dolliver  on  the  "  Career  of  Lincoln." 
Informal  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Ambassadors  Jusserand  and  Bryce. 
Booker    T.    Washington's  Letter. 


He  urged  the  white  race  to  0e  just  with 
the  negroes.  "  No  man,"  he  said,  "  who 
hallows  the  name  of  Lincoln  will  inflict 
injustice  upon  the  negro  because  he  is  a 
negro  or  because  he  is  weak." 

The  negroes  of  Springfield,  having  been 
excluded  from  the  Lincoln  Centennial 
banquet,  held  a  competitive  event  to- 
night, and  tributes  to  Lincoln  were  de- 
livered The  Rev.  L.  H.  Magee  criticised 
the  banquet  of  the  Centennial  Associa- 
tion, saying: 

"  I  would  rather  be  one  of  the  number 
of  the  black  devotees  of  Lincoln  than 
toastmaster  at  a  so-called  Lincoln  ban- 
quet at  $25  a  plate.  O  consistency,  thou 
art  a  jewel!  How  can  you  play  Hamlet 
without  the  melancholy  Dane?  " 


A  letter  from  Booker  T.  Washington 
was  read  at  the  banquet  to-night.  It 
urged  negroes  to  be  law-abiding,  and 
added  "  that  every  member  of  my  race 
who  does  not  work,  who  leads  an  immoral 
life  dishonors  the  name  and  memory  of 
Lincoln.  In  every  part  of  this  country 
I  want  to  see  my  race  live  such  high 
and  useful  lives  that  they  will  not  merely 
be  tolerated,  but  that  they  shall  actually 
be  needed."   


Ambassador  Bryce's  Speech. 

The  Hon.  James  Bryce,  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  In  his 
banquet  speech   said  in  part: 

"  You  are  met  to  commemorate  a  great 
man,  one  of  your  greatest,  great  in  what 
he  did,  even  greater  in  what  he  was.  One 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  in  a  low- 
ly hut  in  the  bordering  State  of  Kentucky 
this  child  of  ohscure  and  unlettered  par- 
ents was  born  into  a  country  then  still 
wild  and  thinly  peopled.  Three  other  fa-  j 
mous  men  were  born  in  that  same  year 
in  England:  Alfred  Tennyson,  the  most 
gifted  poet  who  has  used  our  language 
since  Wordsworth  died;  William  Glad- 
i  stone,  the  most  powerful,  versatile,  and 
high-minded  statesman  of  the  last  two 
generations  in  Britain,  and  Charles  Dar- 
win, the  greatest  naturalist  since  Lin- 
|  naeiis,  and  chief  among  the  famous  sci- 
entific discoverers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

"  It  was  a  wonderful  year  and  one  who 
knew  these  three  illustrious  Englishmen 
whom  I  have  named  is  tempted  to  speak 
of  them  and  compare  and  contrast  each 
one  of  them  with  that  Illustrious  contem- 
porary of  theirs  whose  memory  we  are 
met  to  honor.  He  quitted  this  world  long 
before  them,  but  with  a  record  to  which 
a  long  life  could  scarcely  have  added  any 
further  lustre. 

"I  recollect  how  it  slowly  .dawned  upon 
Europeans  in  1862  and  1863  that  the  Pres- 
ident covld  be  no  ordinary  man,  because 
he  never  seemed  cast  down  by  the  re- 
verses which  befell  his  arms,  because  he 
never  let  himself  be  hurried  into  prema- 
ture action  nor  feared  to  take  so  bold  a 
step  as  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  when  he  saw  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived And  above  all  I  remember  the 
shock  of  awe  and  grief  which  thrilled  all 
Britain  when  the  news  came  that  he  h?,d 
nerished  bv  the  bullet  of  an  assassin. 

"  It  is  often  said  that  every  great  man 
is  unscrupulous,  and  doubtless  most  of 
those  to  whom  usage  has  attached  the 
title  have  been  so.  To  preserve  truthful- 
ness and  conscientiousness  appears 
scarcely  possible  in  the  stress  of  life 
where  immense  issues  seem  to  make  it 
necessary,  and  therefore  make  it  right,  to 
toss  aside  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct 
in  order  to  secure  the  end  desired.  To 
Abraham  Lincoln,  however,  truthfulness 
and  conscientiousness  remained  the  rule 
of  life.  He  felt  and  owned  his  responsi- 
bility not  only  to  the  people,  but  to  a 
higher  power.  Few  men  have  so  stainless 
a  record 

"  To  you.  men  of  Illinois,  Lincoln  Is  the 
most  famous  and  worthy  of  all  those  who 
have  adorned  your  Commonwealth.  To 
you    citizens  of  the  United  States,  he  is 
the  President  who  carried  you  through  a 
j  terrible  conflict  and  saved  the  Union.  To 
us  in  England  he  is  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  race  whence  you  and  we  spring.  We 
'  honor  his  memory  as  you  do,  and  it  is 
I  fitting  that  one  who  is  privileged  here  to 
represent  the  land  from  which  his  fore- 
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LINCOLN  HONORED  IN  EUROPE. 

Observances  of   Centenary  Held  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 

LONDON,  Feb.  12.— The  English  news- 
papers to-day  devote  much  space  to  ap- 
preciations of  Abraham  Lincoln.  There 
w*as  no  celebration  in  London,  but  in  the 
Mayor's  house  at  Manchester  there  was  a 
small  gathering  this  afternoon,  at  which 

fathers  came  should  bring  on  behalf  of 
England  a  tribute  of  admiration  for  him 
and  of  thankfulness  to  the  Providence 
which  gave  him  to  you  in  your  hour  of 
need." 

M.  Jnsseraufl's  Tribute. 

M.  Jusserahd,  the  French  Ambassador, 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"  On  two  tragic  occasions,  at  a  century's 
distance,  the  fate  of  this  country  trembled 
in  the  balance.  A  leader  was  wanted  on 
both  occasions.    This  boon  from  above 
was  granted  to  the  American  people,  who 
had  a  Washington  when  a  "Washington 
was  needed  and  a  Lincoln  when  a  Lin- 
coln could  save  them.  Both  had  enemies, 
both  had  doubters,  but  both  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Nation  at  large  as  the  men 
to  shape  the  Nation's  destinies." 

After  referring  to  the  trials  through 
which  the  Nation  passed  in  the  time  of 
Washington,    and    paying    an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  personality  of  Washington, 
1  Ambassador  Jusserand  continued:  ' 

"A  century  of  almost  unbroken  pros- 
perity had  nearly  elapsed  when  came  the 
hour  of  the  Nation's  second  trial.  The 
edifiee  raised  by  Washington  was  tremb- 
ling on  its  base;  a  catastrophe  was  at 
hand.    Then  it  was  that  in  a  not  yet 
world-famous   town,    Chicago  by  name, 
the  Republican  Convention  met  to  choosa 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.   It  chose 
a  man  whom  my  predecessor  of  those 
days  described  as   'a  man  almost  un- 
known. Sir.  Abraham  Lincoln.'    '  We  still 
remember,'  wrote,  years  later,  the  illus- 
trious   French    writer,  Prevost-Paradol. 
'  the  uneasiness  with  which  we  awaited 
the  first  words  of  that  President,  then 
unknown,  upon  whom  a  neavy  task  had 
fallen.    As   soon   as   he   spoke   all  our 
doubts  and  fears  were  dissipated,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  that  fate  itself  had  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  good  cause  since 
in  had  given  to  the  country  an  honest 
man.' 

"  When  the  catastrophe  happened,  there 
were  no  more  differences,  and  the  whole 
French    nation    was    united   in  feeling. 
From  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  who 
telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  to  the  hum- 
blest   workman,    the    emotion    was  the 
same;  a  wave  of  sympathy  covered  the 
country,  such  a  one  as  was  never  seen. 
A  subscription  was   opened  to  have  a 
medal  struck  and  a  copy  in  gold  present- 
ed to  Mrs.  Lincoln.   In  order  that  it  might 
be  a  truly  national  offering,  it  was  de- 
cided that  no  one  would  be  permitted  to 
subscribe  more  than  2  cents.    The  neces- 
sary money  was  collected  in  an  instant, 
and  the  medal  was  struck,  bearing  these 
memorable  words:   'Dedicated  by  French 
Democracy  to  Lincoln,  honest  man,  who 
abolished     slavery,     re-established  the 
Union,  saved  the  Republic,  without  veil- 
ing 'the  Statute  of  Liberty.'  " 

Bryan  Praises  Lincoln  as  Orator. 
|  W.  J.  Bryan  spoke  at  the  day  exercises 
on  *'  Lincoln  as  an  Orator."    He  said  in 
part: 

"  Lincoln's-  fame  as  a  statesman  and  as 
the  Nation's  Chief  Executive  in  its  most 
crucial  period  has  so  overshadowed  his 
fame  as  an  orator  that  his  merits  as  a 
public  speaker  have  not  been  sufficiently 
emphasized.    Wfcrn  it  is  remembered  that 
his  nomination  was  directly  due  to  the 
prominence  which  he  won  upon  the  stump, 
that  in  the  most  remarkable  series  of  de- 
bates known  to  history  he  held  his  own 
against  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators 
America  has  produced,  and  that  to  his 
speeches,  more  than  to  the  arguments  of 
any  other  one  man,  or  in  fact  of  all  other 
public  men  combined,  was  due  the  success 
of  his  party— when  all  these  facts  are 
borne  in  mind,  it  will  appear  plain,  even 
to  the  casual  observer,  that  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  extraordi- 
nary   nower   which   he    exercised   as  a 
speaker.  \ 

"  That  his  nomination  was  due  to^the 
effect  that  his  speeches  produced  cannot 
be  disputed.    When  he  began  his  fight 
against  slavery  in  1858  he  was  but  little 
known  outside  of  the  counties  in  which 
he  attended  court.    It  is  true  that  he  had 
been  a  member  of  Congress  some  years 
before,   but   at   that   time~"  he   was  not 
stirred  by  any  great  emotion  or  connected 
with  the  discussion  of    any  important 
theme  and  he  made  but  little  impression 
upon  National  politics.     The  threatened 
extension  of  slavery,   however,  aroused 
i  him  and,  with  a  cause  which  justified  his 
best  efforts,  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into 
the  fight.     The  debates    with  Douglas 
have  never  had  a  parallel  in  this,  or,  so 
far  as  history  shows,  in  any  other  coun- 
try." 

the  Right  Rev.  James  Welldon,  Dean  of 
Manchester,  presided.   Alfred  Hopkinson, 
Vice  Chancellor  of  Victoria  University, 
moved  a  number  of  eulogistic  resolutions, 
and  Church  Howe,  the  American  Consul, 
spoke  in  reply. 

The  Mayor  of  Lincoln  to-day  cabled 
greetings  to  President  Roosevelt  on  the 
Lincoln  centenary  He  said  in  his  message: 
"  The  Lincoln  City  flag  waves  over  the 
Guildhall   to-day   in    sympathetic  com- 
memoration of  the  event." 

BERLIN,  Feb.  12.— The  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  celebrated,  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  at  noon  to-day,  when  Prof.  Felix 
Adler  of  New  York  delivered  an  address 
upon  Lincoln  as  a  typical  American.  The 
hall  was  crowded,  and  among  those  pres- 
ent were  the  leading  professors  of  the 
university,  David  Jayne  Hill,  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador,   and  Mrs.    Hill,  and 
various  representatives 1  of   the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Edu-  i 
cation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture  Prof. 
Adler  presented  the  university   with  a 
bronze  bust  of  Lincoln,  a  replica  of  the 
Volks  bust  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  which  will  be  placed  in  the 
Roosevelt  Room. 

Prof.    Kahl,   rector  of  the  university, 
thanked  Prof.  Adler  in  a  brief  address. 

This  afternoon  the  Hills  opened  their 
house  to  the  American  colony  for  a  Lin- 
coln   celebration.     The    attendance  was 
large,    and   Prof.    Adler,   Prof.  William 
Morris  Davis  of  Harvard  University,  and 
Ambassador  Hill  made  brief  addresses. 

The  German  press  generally  is  taking 
notice  of  the  Lincoln  anniversary,  many 
newspapers  printing  lengthy  sketches  of 
Lincoln's  life. 

PARIS,  Feb.  12.— Exercises  commemo- 
rative of  the  centenary  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's birth  were  held  at  the  Lyceum  Club 
this  evening.    The  President  of  the  club, 
Mrs.  Mason,  wife  of  the  American  Consul 
General,  .presided,  and  among  those  pres- 
ent were  Ambassador  White   and  Mrs. 
White,   and   200  American   residents  m 
Paris.   The  exercises  consisted  of  an  ap- 
proDriate  Lincoln  programme,  a  feature 
of  "it  being  a  splendid  address  on  the 
martryred  President  by  Prof.  Henry  van 
Dyke  of  Princeton  University. 

MANILA,  Feb.  12— The  Lincoln  centen- 
ary was  generally  observed  throughout 
the  islands  to-day  by  patriotic  exercises 
held  in  the  schools.    The  ,  chief  meeting 
held  in  Manila  was  presided  over  by  dov. 
Gen.  James  Smith.  The  principal  address 
was  made  by  Justice  Johnson  of  Manila. 

HONOLULU,  Feb.  12.— Lincoln's  birth- 
day was  observed  to-day  by  a  large  pro- 
:  portion  of  the  city's  population.    A  civic 
i  and   military   parade   was  reviewed  by 
;  Gov.    Frear,   and   in   the   evening  there 
!  were  exercises  at  the  Opera  House,  with 
an  oration  by  W.  G.  Smith,  editor  of  Tne 
Gazette  and  Advertiser. 

Services  by  Christian  Scientists. 

Lincoln  Day  was  generally  observed  in 
Christian  Science  churches  in  New  York 
yesterday.  A  general  form  of  service  was 
followed  in  all  the  churches,  in  line  with 
a  programme  prepared  for  the  Mother 
Church  in  Boston,  and  authorized  for  use 
in  all  the  branch  churches  in  the  United 
States.  As  followed  in  the  Fourth  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  West  Eighty-sec- 
ond Street,  near  Broadway,  the  general 
subject  of  the  service  was  "  Freedom,'' 
and  was  based  on  the  Golden  Text,  "And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua:  This  day  will 
I  begin  to  magnify  thee  in  the  sight  of  all 
Israel,  that  they  may  know  that,  as  I  j 
was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee."  | 

Hoosevelt,  Pres.  Theo. 


LINCOLN  PAID  HIGH  PRAISE 
BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 


Hodgeriville,  Ky.,  February  12.— 
President  Roosevelt  spoke  as  follows: 

"We  have  met  to  celebrate  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one 
of  the  two  greatest  Americans;  of  one 
of  the  two  or  three  greatest  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world's  history. 
This  rail  splitter,  this  boy  who  passed 
his  ungainly  youth  in  the  dire  poverty 
of  the  poorest  of  the  frontier  folk, 
whose  rise  was  by  weary  and  painful 
labor,  lived  to  lead  his  people  through 
the  burning  flames  of  a  struggle  from 
which  the  nation  emerged,  purified  as 
by  fire,,  born  anew  to  a  loftier  life. 
After  long  years  of  iron  effort,  and  of 
failure  that  came  more  often  than  vic- 
tory, he  at  last  rose  to  the  leadership 
of  the  republic,  at  the  moment  when 
the  leadership  had  become  the  stupen- 
dous world-task  of  the  time. 

Greatness,  but  Never  Base. 

"He  grew  to  know  greatness,  but 
never  ease.  Success  came  to  him,  but 
never  happiness,  save  that  which 
springs  from  doing  well  a  painful  and 
a  vital  task.  Power  was  his,  but  not 
pleasure.  The  furrows  deepened  on  his 
brow,  but  his  eyes  were  undimmed  by 
either  hate  or  fear.  His  gaunt  shoul- 
ders were"  bowed,  but  his  steel  thews 
never  faltered  as  he  bore  for  a  burden 
the  destinies  of  his  people.  His  great 
and  tender  heart  shrank  from  giving 
pain;  and  the  task  allotted  him  was  to 
pour  out  like  water  the  life-blood  of  the 
young  men,  and  to  feel  in  his  every 
fiber  the  sorrow  of  the  women.  Dis- 
aster saddened  but  never  dismayed 
him.  As  the  red  years  of  war  went  by 
they  found  him  ever  doing  his  duty  in 
the  present,  ever  facing  the  future  with 
fearless  front,  high  of  heart,  and 
dauntless  of  spul.  Unbroken  by  ha- 
tred, unshaken*  by  scorn,  he  worked 
and  suffered  for  the  people. 

Triumph  at  Last. 

"Triumph  was  his  at  last;  and  bare- 
ly had  he  tasted  It  before  murder 
found  him.  and  the  kindly,  patient, 
fearless  eyes  were  closed  forever. 

"As  a  people  we  are  indeed  beyond 
measure  fortunate  in  the  characters  of 
the  two  greatest  of  our  public  men, 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  Widely 
though  they  differed  in  externals,  the 
Virginia  landed  gentleman  a"nd  the 
Kentucky  backwoodsman,  they  were 
alike  in  essentials,  they  were  alike 
in  the  great  qualities  which  ren- 
dered each  able  to  render  service  to  his 
nation  and  to  aill  mankind  such  as  no 
other  man  of  his  generation  could  or 
did  render.  Bach  had  lofty  ideals,  but 
each  in  striving  to  attain  these  lofty 
ideals  was  guided  by  the  soundest  com- 
mon sense.  Each  possessed  inflexible 
courage  in  adversity,  and  a  soul  wholly 
unspoiled  by  prosperity. 

"Bach  possessed  all  the  gentler  vir- 
tues commonly  exhibited  by  good  men 
who  lack  rugged  strength  of  character. 
Each  possessed  also  all  the  strong  qual- 
ities commonly  exhibited  by  those  tow- 
ering masters  of  mankind  who  have  too 
often  shown  themselves  devoid  of  so 
much  as  the  understanding  of  the 
words  by  which  we  signify  the  quali- 
ties of  duty,  of  mercy,  of  devotion  to 
the  right,  of  lofty  disinterestedness  in 
battling  for  the  good  of  others. 

None  So  Good  and  Great. 

"There  have  been  oth(tr  men  as  great 
and  other  men  as  good;  but  in  all  the 
history  of  mankind  there  are  no  other 
two  great  men  as  good  as  these,  no 
other  two  men  as  great.  Widely 
though  the  problems  of  today  differ 
from  the  problems  set  for  solution  to 
Washington  when  he  founded  this  na 
tion,  to  Lincoln  when  he  saved  it  and 
freed  the  slave,  yet  the  qualities  they 
showed  in  meeting  these  problems  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  we  should 
show  in  doing  our  work  today. 

"Lincoln  saw  into  the  future  with  the 
prophetic  imagination  usually  vouch- 
safed only  to  the  poet  and  the  seer.  He 
had  In  him  all  the  lift  toward  greatness 
of  the  visionary,  without  any  of  the 
visionary's  fanaticism  or  egotism, 
without  any  of  the  visionary's  narrow 
jealousy  of  the  practical  man  and  ina- 
bility to  strive  in  (practical  fashion  for 


the  realization  of  an  ideal.  He  had  the 
practical  man's  hard  common  sense  and 
willingness  to  adapt  means  to  ends  but 
there  was  inn  ihim  none  of  that  morbid 
growth  of  mind  and  .soul  which  blinds  so 
many  practical  men  to  the  higher 
things  of  life. 

"No  more  practical  man  ever  lived 
than  this  homely  backwoods  idealist; 
bu;t  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
those  practical!  men  wiiose  consciences 
are  warped  until  they  fail  to  distinguish 
between  good  'and  evil,  fail  to-  under- 
stand that  strength,  aiodlity,  shrewdness, 
whether  in  the  world  of  business  or  ot 
(politics,  only  serve  to  make  their  pos- 
sessor a  more  noxious,  a  more  evil  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  it  they  are  not 
guided  and  controlled  by  a  fine  and  high 
moral  sense. 

Resolution  and  Sagacity. 

"We  of  this  day  must  try  to  soive  many 
social  and  industrial  problems,  requiring 
to  an  especial  degree  the  combination  of 
indomitable  resolution  with  cool-headed 

|  sanity.  We  can  profit  toy  the  way  in 
which  Lincoln  used  both  these  traits  as 

;  he  strove  for  reforim.  We  can  learn 
much  of  value  from  the  very  attacks 

'  which  foilllioiwtog  that  course  brought 
upon  his  bead,  attacks  alike  by  the  ex- 
tremists of  revolution  and  by  the  ex- 
tremists of  reaction.  He  never  wavered 
in  devotion  to  bis  principles,  an  his  love 
for  the  union,  and  in  Ms  abhorrence  of 
slavery.  Timid  and  lukewarm  people 
were  always  denouncing  him  because 
he  was  too  extreme;  tout  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  never  went  to  extremes,  he 
worked  step  by  step;  and  because  of 
this  the  extremists  hated  and  denounced 
ihim  with  a  fervor  which  now  seems  to 
us  fantastic  in  its  deification  of.  the 
unreal  and  the  impossible.  At  the  very 
time  when  one  side  was  holding  him  up 
as  the  apostle  of  social  revolution  be- 
cause he  was  against  slavery,  the  lead- 
ing abolitionist  denounced  him  as  the 
'slave  hound  of  Illinois." 

Attacked  as  Radical. 

"When  he  was  the  second  time  candi- 
date for  president,  the  majority  of  his 
opponents  attacked  him  because  of  what 
they  -termed  bis  extreme  radicalism, 
while  a  minority  threatened  to  bolt  his 
nomination  because  he  was  not  radical 
enough.  He  had  continually  to  check 
those  who  wished  to  go  forward  too 
fast,  at  the  very  time  that  he  overrode 
the  opposition  of  those  who  wished  not 
to  go  forward  at  all.  The  goal  was 
never  dim  before  his  vision ;  but  he  pick- 
ed his  way  cautiously,  witlhout  either 
bait  or  touirry,  as  he  strode  toward  it, 
through  such  a  morass  of  difficulty  that 
no  man  otf  less  courage  wo/uSd  ha/ve  at- 
tempted it,  while  it  would  surely  have 
overwhelmed  any  man  of  judgment  less 
serene. 

His  Tolerance. 

"Yet  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
thing  of  all,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  America  of  today  and  of  the  future, 
the  most  vitally  important,  was  the  ex- 
traordinary way  in  which  Lincoln  could 
fight  valiantly  against  what  he  deemed 
wrong  and  yet  preserve  undiminished  his 
love  and  respect  for  the  brother  from 
whom  he  differed. 

"In  the  hour  of  a  triumph  that  would 
hove  turned  any  weaker  man's  head,  in 
the  heat  of  a  struggle  which  spurred 
many  a  good  man  to  dreadful  vlndictive- 
ness,  he  said  truthfully  that  so  long  as 
Ihe  had  been  in  his  office  he  had  never 
wllMmgly  planted  a  thorn  in  any  man's 
bosom,  and  besought  his  supporters  to 
study  the  incidents  of  the  trial  through 
which  they  were  passing-  as  philosophy 
ifrom  which  to  learn  wisdom  and  not  as 
wrongs  to  be  avenged;  ending  with  the 
solemn  exhortation  that,  as  the  strife 
was  over,  all  should  reunite  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  save  their  common  coun- 
try. 


Lincoln  and  Roosevelt 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  says 
editorially  in  its  issue  of  August  6: 
"Mr.    Roosevelt's  address—which 
I  is  at  once  a  confession  of  faith  and 
an  order  to  the  Chicago  convention— 
is  a  farrago  of  populism,  socialism, 
and  chaos.     Appealing  to  the  discon- 
tented, and  hopingtheir  numbers  may 
increase,  he  promises  all  good  things 
to  all  men.     Let  those  who  have  not 
spoken  announce    their  grievances, 
and  he  shall    redress    them.  Let 
those  who  have  spoken  bend  their  en- 
ergies, and  their  grievances  shall  dis- 
appear under  his  leadership.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  running  a  free  lunch 
counter,  and  wants  folks  to  step  up 
and  help  themselves. 

Following  the  nomination  of  Lin- 
coln for  the  presidency  by  the  newly 
formed  requblican  party  in  1860,  the 
Boston  Post  sai<i  ediftorally  ,in  its 
issue  of  May  21st  of  that  year: 

"Lincoln  has  merely  talent  for  de- 
magogue appeal,  that  was  thought  to 
be  worth  in  New  England  $50  to  $100 
a  speech  by  those  who  hired  him;  but 
some  who  heard  him  were  surprised 
that  he  should  anywhere  be  consid-! 
ered  a  great  man.     He  can  only  be! 
the  tool  of  the  fanatical  host  he  will1 
lead  on.      This  is  the  truth  of  the 
case,  let  the  blowers    of  the  party 
swell  him  as  they  may  into  tremend- 
ous dimensions.     By  this  means  and 
by  imitating  in  every    locality  the 
trickery  and  demagogism  that  won 
Lincoln  his  local  popularity,  and  at 
length  the  nomination,  his  particans 
may  attempt  to  secure  his  election. 
But  such  is  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  that  this  attempt  must  fail." 

On  May  21,  1860,  the  Albany  At- 
las and  Argus,  one  of  the  influential 
papers  in  the  east,  referred  to  Lincoln 
in  the  following  terms: 

"Lincoln  was  first  heard  of  in  poli- 
tics a  year  ago  last  fall,  when  limp- 
ing with  wounds,  and  howling  with 
anguish,  he  was  driven  through  the 
state  of  Illinois  by  Douglas,  and  de- 
feated with  the  tacit  approval  of  the 
majority  of  his  own  party,  and  with 
the  publicly  expressed  gratulations 
of  Greeley,  Weed  and  others.  Last 
spring  he  made  his  debut  in  this  state 
as  an  orator  and  commenced  bv 
°temg  fo.r  his  speeches  at  the  rate 
ot  !f>100  a  piece,  and  was  forced  to  de- 
sist amid  such  public  expressions  of 
contempt  that  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fairly  hissed  out  of  the  state. 
He  has  never  held  public  office  of  any 
credit,  and  is  not  known  except  as  a 
slang-whanging  stump  speaker,  of  a 
class  with  which  every  party  teems, 
and  of  which  all  parties  are  asham- 

How  strangely  these  words  sound 
now  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1912. 
Barnes,  Penrose,  Smoot  and  men  of 
that  class  will  probably  agree  that 
Roosevelt  jg  a  "slang-whanging 
stump  speaker."  He  has  been  driven 
put  of  the  republican  party  with  the 
"expressed  gratulations,"  or  rather 
"8lghg  of  relief"  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Taft,  You  can  find  plenty  of  men 
who  think  he  "never  held  public  office 
of  credit"  or  with  credit  to  himself 
or  the  office.     There  are  plenty  of 


men  who  think  Roosevelt  has  "only 
talent  for  demagogue  appeal."  It 
would  not  take  long  search  to  find 
men  who  think  the  admirers  of  Roose 
velt  are  merely  "blowers  of  his  party 
imitating  in  every  locality  the  trick- 
ery and  demagogism  that  won  Lin- 
coln his  local  popularity." — The  Non- 
pareil. 
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Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 


LINCOLN'S MWRm^MD  ROOSEVELT'S 

AT  THE  top  of  thehm.page  oTtfiSs^ewkpaper  the*  will  be  found 
today,  and  every  day,  on  one  side  certain  imperishable  words  spoken- 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  on  the  other  side  an  utterance  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  which  is  destined  to  be  as  memorable  and  to  have  equal  impor- 
tance in  the  shaping  of- American  history. 

These  two  declarations  of  principle  have  been  raised,  as  the  saying  is, 
to  the  masthead  of  this  newspaper,  there,  to  remain  as  long  as  any  one  now 
connected  with  the  management  of  the'journal  shall  live. 

From  the  voluminous  writings  and  addresses  of  the  two  great  Amer- 
icans we  have  selected  these  two  sentences  for  daily  contemplation  by  our 
readers,  because  we  perceive  that  in  them  is  epitomized,  accurately  and 
completely,  the  true  aim  of  the  American  system  of  government  and  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  democracy." 

Nearly  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  Lincoln,  standing  in  the  tmseen 
presence  of  Gettysburg's  hallowed  dead,  delivered  those  memorable  words 
which  consecrated  the  sacrifices  of  a  dreadful  war  and  were  to  shine  like  a 
I  PiIlar  of  fire  over  the  path  of  the  nation  and  of  mankind.  The  thought 
they  embodied  was  expressed  then  for  all  men  and  for  all  time— "that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth."  Yet  the  statement  of  the  issue  finds  its  just  complement  and! 
completion  in  the  utterance  of  Roosevelt:  "Unless  this  country  is  made  a 
good  place  for  all  of  us  to  live  in,  it  won't  be"  a  good  place  for  any  of  us 
to  live  in." 

Scholars  have  asserted  that  the,  familiar  phrases  of  Lincoln  were  not 
original' with  him.  Whether  this  be  true  does  not  greatly  matter.  The 
incontrovertible  fact  is  that  his  spirit  breathed  into  the  words  life  and 
immortality,  so  that  they  will  endure  as  long  as  organized  government  exists 
upon  this  earth. 

The  quotation  from  Roosevelt  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  his 
speeches  and  essay?,  for  he  used  it  on  many  occasions,  sometimes  with  slight 
variations  in  the  form,  and  it  appeared  in  some  of  the  messages  to  his 
countrymen  written  during  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

He  used  it  first  in  the  great  presidential  campaign  of  1912.  On  the 
evening  of  April  10  he  had  spoken' to  a  tremendous  throng  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  and  was  driven  thence  to  address  a  meeting  held  in 
Kensington  Labor  Lyceum.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when  he  reached  the 
hail;  the  crowd  had  been  waiting  for  him  for  two  hours.  He  knew  where 
he  was  and  why  he  was  there.  He  knew  Kensington  as  the  heart  of  Phila- 
delphia s  prosperity,  the  source  of  its  productive  energy— a  city  in  itself 
with  a  population  of  400,000  human  beings.  ' 

With  his  clear  insight  and  unerring  sympathy  he  knew  what  was  in  the 
minds  oi  that  great  audience. of  steady-eyed,  intelligent,  self-reliant  Amer- 
ican working  men.  He  was  aware  that  they,  like  multitudes  of  their  fellows 
thruout_the  whole  nation,  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  there  was  room  in 
our  modern  industrial  civilization,  for  even-handed  justice.  And  it  was  in 
response  to  the  silent  questioning  of  their  faces,  to  their  unuttered  appeal 
lor  reassurance  and  guidance,  that  he  gave  this  ringing  keynote  to  his 
address : 

■■    If- 1  were  asked  to  put  in  one  sentence  the  Progressive  creed  I  would  say  ■ 
It  is  our  belief  that  unless  we  succeed  in  shaping  conditions  so  that  this 
country  shall  be  a  pretty  good  place  for  everybody  to  live  in,  it  won't  be  a 
good  place  for  anybody  to. live  in." 

The  slightly  altered  form  in  which:  he  put  the  utterance,  as  a  lasting- <| 
expression  of  his  faith,  is  that  in  which  it  appears  on  our  first  page.    That  1 
sentence,  he  told  the  editor  of  this  newspaper  a  few  months  ago,  was  the 
most  concise  lucid  and  logical  presentation  he  could  make  of  his  political 
philosophy,  the  doctrine  which  inspired  his  career  as  a  leader  and  his  life 
as  a  citizen.  • '     ^ ... 

i  P?&fiose, students  of  history  realize  how  far  in  advance  of  the  senti- 
nent  ot_  Lmeoln^  time  _was  his  most  famous  declaration.  Contrary  to  a 
belief  widely  held  to  this  day,  the  supreme  issue  of  the  war  was  not  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  of  the  system 
pf  popular  government  based  upon  majority  rule.  To  Greeley's  o^en  letter 
advocating  instant  emancipation  and  aiming  of  the  slaves  Lincoln 
respanded:  _My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union, 
?£ ■  l  T^°-  df  tr?7  sl™y."    A  still  clearer  expression  of 

May  7,  1861,  Lincoln  referred  to  the  abolitionist  agitation: 

"For,  my  own  part,"  he  said,  "I  consider  th-        :al  idea  pervading  this 


struggle  is  the  necessity  that  is  upon  us  of  proving  ua.i  popumi  government  is 
not  an  absurdity.  We  must  settle  this  question  now,  whether  in  a  free  govern- 
ment the  minority  have  the  right  to  break  up  the  government  whenever  they 
choose.  If  we  fail,  it  will  go  far  to  prove  the  incapability  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves.  Taking  the  government  as  we  found  it,  we  will  see  if 
the  majority  can  preserve  it." 

Again,  in  his  message  to  congress  two  months  later: 
It  (the  war)  presents  to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  question  whether 
a  constitutional  republic  or  democracy— a  government  of  the  people  by  the 
same  people— can  or  cannot  maintain  its  integrity  against  its  own  domestic  foes. 

Up  to  Lincoln's  day,  in  truth,  democracy,  as  the  term  is  now  interpreted 
was  an  aspiration  rather  than  a  fact.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  more  a  charter  of  national  emancipation  from  tyranny  than  of  popular 
government;  and,  while  the  country  had  had  such  democratic  leaders  as 
Jefferson  and  Franklin,  the  makers  of  the  constitution  had  little  sympathy 
with  democracy  as  we  understand  it.  That  instrument  was  framed  largelv 
to  protect  the  institution  of  property,  and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of 
many  years  that  its  obstacles  to  direct,  democratic  expression  by  the  people, 
especially  in  the  choice  of  high  officials,  were  overcome.  Direct  election  of 
United  States  senators,  for  example,  dates  only  from  1913. 

What  Lincoln  did  was  to  make  a  living  principle  the  unformulated 
hopes  and  sentiments  that  had  been  growing  in  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
generations.    He  discerned  the  fundamental  issue: 

It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  these  two  principles— right  and  wron°— 
.  thruout  the  world.  They  are  the  two  principles  that  have  stood  face  to  face 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will  ever  continue  to  struggle.  The  one  is 
the  common  right  of  humanity  and  the  other  the  divine  right  of  kings  It  is 
the  same  principle  in  whatever  shape  it  develops  itself.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
that  says,  You  work  and  toil  and  earn  bread  and  I'll  eat  it."  No  matter  in 
what  shape  it  comes,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to  bestride 
the  people  of  his  own  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  or  from  one 
race  of  men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving  another  race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical 
principle.  J 

Even  then  he  could  perceive  the  coming  struggle  in  a  special  form,  and 
declared  to  congress : 

■t  f  1Cab0r  j  t0'  and  indePeildent  of.  capital.    Capital  is  only  the  fruit 

of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor'is 
the  superior  of  capital,  arid  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration. 

When  he  laid  down  as  a  sacred  principle  the  establishment  and  main- 1 
•  tenance  of  '•government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people"  he 
believed  that  therein  was  the  full  guarantee  of  justice;  that  the  rights  of 
the  people  would  always  be  secure  as  long  as  they  had  the  power  to  protect 
themselves  thru  popular  government  based  on  majority  rule.  But  in  the 
succeeding  half  century  of  intensive  development,  multiplying  the  nations 
wealth  beyond  all  imagination,  there  were  created  combinations  of  capital 
and  industrial  power  so  great  that  they  dominated  the  government  and 
threatened  to  paralyze  or  usurp  its  vital  functions 

.  This  was  the  peril  which  Roosevelt  saw  and  fought  to  avert.  We  had 
government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people,  but  not  for  the  people  -  not  a 
government  securing  to  men  equal  opportunity  and  impartial  justice  and 

Z™tt^  Stnbutl°\°f  ^  frUit!  °f  toi1'  not  a  government  designed  to 
promote  the  general  happiness  and  welfare 

™™?>f  Wa?+the  sf  tern  against  which- Roosevelt  raised  the  banner  of 
opposition  It  was  to  make  this  a  government  "for"  the  people  that  he 
declared  and  championed  the  cause  of  social  and  industrial  justice.  Lin 

?W«2«M,a  +Tr/°  PreSe/"Ve  tI?e1Un.io^  and  the  Principle  of  democracy, 
tnieatened  by  the  forces  of  special  privilege  of  his  day.  And  against  the 
special  privilege  that  had  grown  up  with  the  development  of  industrialism— 
the  same  tyrannical  prmciple'WRoosevelt  waged  a  new  war  of  liberation 
thru  the  instrumentality  of  a  new  party  founded  upon  and  inspired  by  the 
cause  to  which  Lincoln  had  given  life. 

While  Lincoln's  declaration  was  superbly  adequate  in  scope  to  the 
needs  of  his  time  and  of.  .the  future  which  his  prophetic  vision  could 
embrace,  the  swift  unfolding  of  human  activities  and  the  complexities  of 
modern  civilization  have  made  it  necessary  to  supplement  it,  to  broaden 
the  program  of  democratic  evolution. 

vS1**  !8  *e  STe&\  serviee  of  Roosevelt's  utterance.  It  supports  and 
amplifies  the  immortal  proclamation  of  Lincoln,  and  the  two  comprise  a 
chart  of -progress  that  may  serve  for  all  time.    That  there  shall  be  secured 

I  to.  the^  people  the  right  and  the  power  to  govern  themselves,  and  that  the 
controlling  principle  of  action  shall  be  the  promotion  of  justice  to  all  men— 
these  are  the  highest  and  all-sufficient  ideals  of  human  government 

bo  the  words  of  Roosevelt  that  we  place  beside  those  spoken  at  Gettys- 
burg complete  the  essential  creed  of  democracy.    In  a  single  sentence  he 

summed  up  the  purpose  of  his  life,  the  aspiration  of  his  soul,  and  the  faith! 
to  which  millions  of  his  countrymen  have  rededicated  themselves 


*J.  re.        The  Gentle  Fieht  er.  „ 

most  wonderful  thing,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  America  of  to-day,  the  most  vitally  important,  was 
the  extraordinary  way  in  which  Lincoln  could  '  fight 
valiantly  against  what  he  deemed  wrong  and  yet  preserve 
undiminished  his  love  and  respect  for  the  brother  from 
whom  he  differed.    In  the  hour  of  a  triumph  that  would 
have  turned  any  weaker  man's  head,  in  the  heat  of  a 
struggle  which  spurred  many  a  good  man  to  dreadful 
vindictiveness,  he  said  truthfully  that  so  long  as  he  had 
been  in  his  office  he  had  never  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in 
any  man's  bosom,  and  besought  his  supporters  to  study 
the  incidents  of  the  trial  through  which  they  were  passing 
as  philosophy  from  which  to  learn  wisdom  and  not  as 
wrongs  to  be  avenged ;  ending  with  the  solemn  exhorta- 
tion that,  as  the  strife  was  over,  all  should  reunite  in  a 
common  effort  to  save  their  common  country.— Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


Great  American  . 
Legend — Lincoln 


Emancipator  Inspiration  of 
Lovers  of  Freedom  the 
World  Over. 


Brand  Whitlock,  Wiinister  to  Bel- 
gium, wrote  01  Lincoln  in  1908 :  "The 
secret  that  reposed  in  that  wonderful 
and  beautiful  life  was,  let  us  hope,  re- 
vealed to  America  for  the  saving  of 
the  world." 

For  Lincoln  has  become  loved  the 


Abraham  Lincoln  has  become  the 
great  legendary  hero  of  the  American 
people,  was  the  assertion  made  by 
Henry  W.  Harris  in  an  article  in  the 
Boston  Globe. 

The  power  of  his  name  has  become 
so  great  that  each  of  the  warring 
elements  in  society  seeks  to  justify  its 
existence  from  something  Lincoln  said 
or  something  Lincoln  did.  Statesmen 
have  made  tremendous  efforts  to  de- 
velop in  themselves  for  public  approval 
the  qualities  of  Lincoln— at  least  the 
"fixins"  of  Lincoln. 

There  is  a  legendary  Lincoln  of 
reality,  the  droll  rail-splitter,  the 
Great  Emancipator;  but  there  is  also 
a  medley  of  legendary  Lincolns 
evolved  by  the  straining  imaginations 
of  politicians  and  their  partisan  fol- 
lowers. 

To  Every  Nation  Is  Hero. 

1  Every  nation  has  its  great  legendary 
hero,  some  of  them  two  or  three.  Eng- 
land has  King  Arthur  sleeping  peace- 
fully in  a  castle  somewhere  in  Wales. 
Medieval  Germany  had  the  old  Hohen- 
staufen  emperor,  Frederick  Barbaros- 
sa,  snoring  in  the  seclusion  of  a  castle, 
but  soon  to  awake  in  order  to  reunite 
Germany,  to  restore  the  holy  Roman 
empire  and  to  arrange  that  Italy  be 
|  once  more  suitably  oppressed. 

In  more  recent  times  one  finds 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  acting  as  his 
own  publicity  man  and  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Second  empire  with  the' 
advertisement  of  the  "Napoleonic 
Ideal,"  which  Thackeray  characterized 
as  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  and 
war  all  over  the  world." 

Most  of  the  Little  Peoples  of  Europe 
went  to  the  peace  conference  with  a 
legend  and  prayer.  Each  of  these  peo- 
ples had  a  national  legendary  hero, 
who  at  some  time  held  a  quarter  of 
Europe  under  that  nation's  sway,  and 
who,  the  folk  lore  alleged,  was  to  re- 
turn at  some  not  distant  date  to  re- 
stpre  to  that  nation  that  quarter  of 
Europe,  and  to  see  that  the  throats  of 
peoples  rival  to  that  nation  were 
properly  cut. 

And  each  of  these  peoples  thought 
that  it  had  an  absolutely  clear  title  to 
all  the  territory  its  particular  hero  had 
held.  The  prayer  was  for  more  terri- 
tory still.  Europe  is  a  large  continent, 
but  unfortunately  there  was  not 
enough  territory  to  go  around. 
In  Bold  Contrast. 
Lincoln  stands  out  in  bold  contrast 
against  the  bevy  of  national  heroes. 
He  is  not  even  nationally  selfish.  He 
does  not  stand  for  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. He  stands  for  American 
union,  of  course,  for  a  "New  Birth  of 
Freedom"  for  America,  but  he  also 
stands  for  a  desire  "to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cnerish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 


world  over.  When  America  entered 
the  World  war,  the  world,  which  had 
received  some  pretty  hard  knocks  in 
the  three  years  preceding,  looked  for 
this  country  to  evolve  another  Lincoln 
tofhelp  it  straighten  itself  out. 

The  London  Evening  Standard  of 
April  3,  1917,  published  President 
Wilson's  war  message,  delivered  the 
evening  before  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
congress,  and  went  so  far  as  to  hail 
the  author  as  "A  New  Lincoln." 

A  writer  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
for  February,  1921,  said:  "The  fact  is 
that,  the  world  over,  Lincoln  is  coming 
to  be  universally  revered  and  loved. 
.  .  .  Disillusioned  or  skeptical  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  Moslems,  Confucians  and  | 
Brahmins  find  in  him  a  model  whose  j 
life  is  an  inspiration  because  he  lived  \ 
as  he  taught,  officially  as  well  as  per-  j 
sonally," 

Legend  Thrives  on  Truth. 

Lincoln,  of  course,  has  not  always  I 
been  the  great  legendary  character  of 
this  country.  Early  American  mythol- 
ogy centered  around  a  cherry  tree  and 
a  Virginia  planter's  son.  But  the 
cherry  tree  incident  has  been  subject- 
ed to  the  pitiless  prying  of  historians, 
and  those  same  '  historians  have 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  that 
same  planter's  son  used  bad  words  at 
the  battle  of  Monmouth.  This,  of 
course,  made  the  planter's  son  more 
loved  as  a  human  being;  but  the 
legend  was  badly  dented. 

The  Lincoln  legend,  on  the  contrary, 
thrives  on  truth.  One  is  not  shocked 
to  learn  that  he  sometimes  told  stories 
which  were  a  trifle  broad;  that  when 
he  met  the  pompously  dignified  and 
aristocratic  Sumner  of  Massachusetts 
he  took  off  his  shoes  and  suggested 
that  the  senator  do  likewise,  in  order 
that  they  might  measure  themselves 
back  to  back  to  see  which  was  taller. 

One's  sense  of  proportion  is  not 
thrown  entirely  out  of  kilter  to  learn 
that  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  after  meeting 
Lincoln  in  the  '50s,  contemptuously  re- 
ferred to  the  future  President  as  "the 
giraffe."  One  feels  that  Lincoln  may 
have  resembled  the  aforesaid  animal ; 
and  one  remembers  also  that  Lincoln, 
knowing  that  this   slight   had  been 


This  is  the  only  photo  ever  made  of 
Mrs.  Todd  Lincoln,  wife  of  the  great 
emancipator,  taken  while  they  were 
occupants  of  the  White  House.  j 


made,  later  appointed  the  same  Ed  I 
ward  M.  Stanton  secretary  of  war. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  dead  al-'i 
most  60  years,  but  more  and  more  the  j 
world  is  coming  to  know  him  and  love  ' 
him.    Millions  of  American  boys  have 
memorized    the    Gettysburg  address. 
Millions  of  American  grownups  have 
smiled  with  tears  in  their  eyes  at  some  ; 
newly  told  anecdote  of  the  droll  rail-  j 
splitter.    Biographies,  memorials  and 
fictional    interpretations   of   his  life 
have  piled  higher  and  higher  the  pyra- 
mid of  Lincoln  lore. 

As  Statesmen  See  Themselves. 

"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages,"  sobbed 
the  same  Edwin  M.  Stanton  at  the 
bedside  of  the  martyred  President. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
examine  how  the  ages  have  treated 
him,  and  how  he  has  treated  the  ages 
— that  is,  how  the  legend  has  influ- 
enced the  careers  of  statesmen  and  the 
creeds  of  political  and  social  move- 
ments. 

Lincoln  was  so  genuinely  sympa- 
thetic with  so  many  sides  of  so  many 
questions  that  it  has  been  easy  for 
parties  and  statesmen  to  find  in  their 
own  careers  and  beliefs  echoes  of  the 
life  of  Lincoln. 

Statesmen  in  particular  find  it  easy 
to  see  in  themselves  the  same  quali- 
ties Lincoln  had.  A  President  of  the 
United  States  wrote  a  book,  "The  New 
Freedom,"  which  appears  to  be  a 
plagiarism,  a  justifiable  plagiarism,  of 
course,  but  still  a  plagiarism,  of  the 
"New  Birth  of  Freedom"  of  the  Get- 
tysburg address. 

In  a  speech  in  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  in 
191G,  President  Wilson  said:  "I  have 
read  many  biographies  of  Lincoln;  \ 
have  sought  out  witli  the  greatest  in 
terest  the  many  intimate  stories  that 
are  told  of  him,  the  narratives  of 
nearby  friends,  the  sketches  at  close 
quarters,  in  which  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  being,  associated  with  him 
have  tried  to  depict  the  very  man  him- 
self 'in  his  habit  as  he  lived':  but  I 


found  nowhere  a  real  intimate  of  Lin- 
coln's That  brooding  spirit  had  ; 

no  real  familiars.  ...  It  was  a  very 
lonely  spirit  that  looked  beneath  those  I 
shaggy  brows  and  comprehended  meL 
without  fully  communicating  with 
them,  as  if,  in  spite  of.  all  its  genial 
efforts  at  comradeship,  it  dwelt  apart 
and  saw  its  visions  of  duty  where  no 
man  looked  on." 

The  President  was  trying  to  describe 
Lincoln,  but  had  he  been  writing  his 
own  epitaph  could  it  have  been  more 
pathetically  exact? 

What  Would  Lincoln  Have  Done?  1 
President  Roosevelt  wore,  at  his, 
first  inauguration,  a  ring  with  a  lock 
of  Lincoln's  hair  in  it,  a  present  from 
John  Hay.  Later  he  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  children  that  when  he 
was  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  do  in  a 
given  situation  he  found  great  com- 
fort in  trying  to  think  what  Lincoln 
would  have  done  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

America  knows  of  the  letter  Lincoln 
wrote  to  a  Massachusetts  woman  who 
had  lost  five  sons  in  the  Civil  war.  In 
that  great  war  the  governor  of  an 
American  state  dictated  and  signed 
letters  (of  course  no  executive  could 
have  time  to  wr^e  them  all)  which 
were  sent  to'  every  .mother  in  his  state 
whose  son  had  been  killed  in  action. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  ADMIRATION  FOR  LINCOLN 


When  Gutzon  Borglum  carved  in  a  solid  stone  moun- 
tain of  South  Dakota  the  colossal  sculptured  figures  of 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  he  not  only  associated  these 
four  statemen  in  a  memorial  of  enduring  rock  but  he 
linked  them  together  in  the  thinking  of  Americans  for 
all  time  to  come. 

This  1848  July  day,  following  the  proverbial  "glorious 
fourth"  might  be  a  proper  time  to  recall  some  of  the  re- 
marks of  one  of  these  great  patriots — one  who  demon- 
strated many  of  the  qualities  which  set  the  other  three 
men  apart  from  their  fellows. 

Theodore  Eoosevelt  was  a  life  long  admirer  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  interest  in  the  Emancipator  was  quick- 
ened by  his  participation  in  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky, 
where  Lincoln  was  born.  This  program  was  held  in 
1909  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

One  of  President  Roosevelt's  personal  testimonials 
about  his  admiration  for  Lincoln  appears  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  on  November  30,  1908  to  Rev.  Duncan 
Milner  in  which  he  said,  "Great  Heart  is  my  favorite 
character  in  allegory  ...  and  I  think  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  the  ideal  Great  Heart  of  public  life." 

Earlier  than  the  "Great  Heart"  allusion,  President 
Roosevelt  addressed  some  remarks  in  1907  to  the  men 
of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  said  in  part, 
f  "This  was  the  region  that  brought  forth  mighty  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  best  in  democratic 
life." 

The  exceedingly  strong  word  "mighty"  used  in  this 
phrase,  so  characteristic  of  Roosevelt  himself,  was  to 
find  a  threefold  expression  in  what  has  proven  to  be 
the  most  famous  of  Roosevelt's  many  tributes  to  Lincoln. 
In  his  Lincoln  centennial  speech  at  Hodgenville,  he 
referred  to  the  Railsplitter  as  "the  mightiest  of  the 
mighty  men  who  mastered  the  mighty  days." 

Many  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  and  orators  have 
been  indebted  to  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  inspiration 
which  has  contributed  to  each  one  the  creative  urge  for 
his  masterpiece.  This  seems  to  have  been  true  with 
respect  to  Theodore  Roosevelt's  speech  at  Hodgenville 
which  was  as  highly  praised  as  any  one  of  his  speech- 
making  efforts. 

The  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  in  the  issue  of  Feb.  27, 
1909,  had  this  to  say  about  Pres.  Roosevelt's  speech  at 
the  centennial  celebration:  "So  many  speeches  were 
made  on  the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
day that  few  found  their  way  into  print,  but  of  those 
we  have  read  that  of  President  Roosevelt  was  incom- 
parably the  best  ...  and  will,  in  our  judgment,  stand 
out  as  the  most  satisfying  effort  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  yet 
made." 

Another  editor  reacted  in  these  words  to  the  speech 
of  the  President:  "This  address  of  President  Roosevelt, 
commg  at  the  culmination  of  seven  years  in  the  White 
House,  may  not  be  a  classic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 


man  whose  life  has  provoked  so  many  of  the  finest 
literary  minds  of  the  world  to  a  white  heat  of  creative 
power,  but  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  attainment 
in  words  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  permitted  to 
reach." 

Still  another  editor  appraised  the  speech  in  this  lan- 
guage, "In  striking  contrast  to  his  usual  style  of  exordium 
Mr.  Roosevelt  delivered  an  oration  that  was  singularly 
free  from  the  horatory  note,  while  it  fairly  vibrated  with 
the  high-keyed  quality  of  moral  inspiration.  It  is  well 
within  the  bounds  of  expectation  to  predict  that  this 
speech  will  remain  the  classic  utterance  of  a  President 
who  has  been  unusually  prolific  in  public  addresses." 

For  the  Review  of  Reviews,  Roosevelt  prepared  on 
January  1,  1909,  a  complementary  statement  in  which  he 
said  with  reference  to  Lincoln:  "His  Gettysburg  speech 
and  his  second  inaugural  are  two  of  the  half  dozen 
greatest  speeches  ever  made — I  am  tempted  to  call  them 
the  two  greatest  ever  made."  This  statement  was  made 
four  years  before  Lord  Curzon  delivered  his  famous 
address  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  on  "Modern 
Parlimentary  Eloquence."  He  named  among  the  "three 
supreme  masterpieces  of  English  eloquence  .  .  .  two 
of  Lincoln's  speeches,  The  Gettysburg  Address  and  the 
Second  Inaugural." 

In  the  Review  of  Reviews  article  Roosevelt  added 
further  testimony  to  the  value  of  these  two  great  speeches 
by  commenting,  "They  are  great  in  their  wisdom  and 
dignity  and  earnestness,  and  in  a  loftiness  of  thought 
and  expression  which  makes  them  akin  to  the  utterances 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament." 

Several  years  ago  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
acquired  a  Lincoln  book,  autographed  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  which  may  have  been  the  last  of  the 
Lincoln  books  which  he  read.  The  author  of  the  book  was 
Gilbert  A.  Tracy  who  brought  together  under  the  title 
Uncollected  Letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln  three  hundred 
and  fifty  letters,  notes  and  memoranda  of  Lincoln  which 
had  not  appeared  in  the  former  compilations  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  writings.  The  volume  came  from  the  press 
in  November,  1917,  and  both  The  Nation  and  The  Outlook 
gave  it  extended  reviews  during  the  week  of  November  21. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  became  very  ill  in  February,  1918, 
and  underwent  a  surgical  operation.  While  convalescing 
he  suffered  a  relapse  and  again  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  was  again  forced  to  be  hospitalized.  On  January  6, 
1919,  he  passed  away. 

It  would  appear  that  at  some  of  these  intervals  he 
read  the  Tracy  volume,  as  it  is  evident  that  he  had  before 
him  the  Nicolay  and  Hay  compilation  of  Lincoln's 
writings  when  he  prepared  the  article  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star  published  in  that  paper  on  May  7,  1918.  There 
are  several  notations,  check  marks,  and  underlined 
passages  in  the  Tracy  book,  some  of  which  may  have  been 
placed  there  by  the  owner  of  the  autographed  copy. 

In  the  Tracy  book,  autographed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  one 
of  the  many  underlined  Lincoln  quotations,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  marked  by  the  owner,  is  this  note  to 
Richard  S.  Thomas  dated  March  1,  1848,  with  respect 
to  another  congressional  term:  "I  am  not  a  candidate  for 
renomination  or  election." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  Theodore  Roosevelt  had 
fully  recovered  from  his  physical  disabilities  in  1919, 
he  might  have  again  been  called  upon  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1920. 
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A  Progressive  Admiration:  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Abraham  Lincoln 


The  Progressive  Era  was  a  great  period  for  American 
historical  writing.  The  two  most  learned  Presidents  since 
Jefferson,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  occupied 
the  White  House  in  this  age  of  reform.  Both  men  were 
historians.  The  historical  discipline  was  becoming  more 
professionalized  every  day.  With  the  deaths  of  the 
contemporary  writers  who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln 
personally  —  William  H.  Herndon,  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  John  G.  Nicolay,  and  John  Hay  —  Lincoln 
scholarship  was  becoming  more  critical  and  objective.  One  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Lincoln  literature,  Lord  Charnwood's 
biography,  appeared  near  the  end  of  the  era.  A  Republican 
and  Progressive,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  would  soon  bring 
writing  on  Lincoln  into  the  mainstream  of  professional 
historical  scholarship. 

The  greatest  spur  to  the  study  of  Lincoln  in  this  period  was 
the  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial of  his  birth  in  1909.  To  this 
factor,  one  must  surely  add 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  interest 
in  the  life  of  the  Sixteenth 
President.  It  was  a  lifelong 

interest  inherited  from  his 

father.    Although  Theodore 

Roosevelt,  Sr.,  had  married  into 

a    Georgia  slaveholding 

family,    he    was    an  ardent 

Republican.  He  apparently  met 

the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 

while  he  was  in  Washington  in 

1862,  working  to  establish  a 

system  whereby  allotments  for 

soldiers'   families   could  be 

deducted  from  their  pay  before 

all  the  money  went  into  the 

hands  of  corrupt  sutlers  and 

liquor    peddlers.    The  elder 

Roosevelt  served  on  the  United 

States  Allotment  Commission 

in  New  York  and  performed 

considerable    work    for  the 

common    soldiers    and  their 

families.  He  knew  Nicolay  and 

Hay  well. 
Theodore   Roosevelt,  Sr., 

though  a  young  man  during  the 

Civil  War,  chose  to  hire  a 

substitute  for  his  army  service 

rather  than  to  enlist.  Some 

have  speculated  that  his  son 

later  exhibited  great  zeal  for 

combat  out  of  embarrassment 

at  his  father's  course  during  the 

war.  The  father  certainly 
influenced  the  son  in  more 
direct  ways.  From  his  father, 
the  future  President  gained  an 

admiration  for  the  Republican  FIGURE  1.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


party,  a  penchant  for  trying  to  help  the  common  man,  and  a 
keen  interest  in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  changed  with  time.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  his  admiration  of  the  Sixteenth  President 
was  conventional  for  a  budding  Republican  politician  with  a 
sense  of  history.  Roosevelt  considered  slavery  "a  grossly 
anachronistic  and  un-American  form  of  evil,"  and  he 
naturally  admired  the  man  who  ended  it.  He  hated  "the 
professional  Abolitionists."  They  were  the  sort  of  people  who 
always  agitated  about  something  and,  in  the  case  of  slavery, 
they  happened  for  once  to  be  correct.  Roosevelt  thought  that 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  had  been  a  certainty,  but  it 
might  have  taken  another  hundred  years  without  the  Civil 
War.  In  sum,  he  liked  Lincoln's  moderation. 

Around  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  when 
Roosevelt  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  had  a 

rather  special  interpretation  of 
Lincoln's  life.  "I  feel  that  in 
this  age  we  do  well  to 
remember,"  Roosevelt  told  the 
Republican  Club  of  New  York 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday  in  1898, 
"...  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  prized  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  country  so 
much,  prized  her  honor  even 
more,  that  he  was  willing  to 
jeopardize  for  a  moment  the 
material  welfare  of  our  citizens 
that  in  the  long  run  her  honor 
might  be  established."  A 
jingoist  critique  of  men  who 
valued  the  stock  market  more 
than  the  national  honor 
followed  and  was  aimed  at  the 
many  businessmen  who  had 
little  enthusiasm  for  American 
imperialism. 

Early  in  Roosevelt's  career, 
Lincoln  appears  to  have  been 
his  second  choice  among 
historical  heroes.  George 
Washington  was,  "not  even 
excepting  Lincoln,  the  very 
greatest  man  of  modern  times," 
Roosevelt  told  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  1884.  Almost  a  decade 
later,  he  was  still  describing 
Washington  as  the  "greatest  of 
Americans"  and  an  exemplar 
of  the  sort  of  national  greatness 
forged  by  "feats  of  hardihood, 
of  daring,  and  of  bodily 
prowess."  Hunting  in  his  youth 
had  made  Washington  a  great 
man. 

Later  in  his  life,  Roosevelt 
was  careful  to  link  the  two 
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men's  names  in  public  utterances.  He  referred  always  to 
"the  two  greatest  statesmen  this  country  has  ever  had."  He 
never  said  publicly  that  he  preferred  the  one  or  the  other.  Like 
his  friend  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Roosevelt  was  also  a  great 
admirer  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  Hamilton  was  far  too 
anti-democratic  in  political  sentiment  to  be  very  quotable  by 
an  active  politician.  Roosevelt,  however,  professed  to  see  a  lot 
of  Hamiltonian  Federalisim  in  Lincoln: 

He  [Lincoln]  seized  —  half  unwittingly  —  all  that  was 
best  and  wisest  in  the  tradition  of  Federalism;  he  was  the 
true  successor  of  the  Federalist  leaders;  but  he  grafted  on 
their  system  a  profound  belief  that  the  great  heart  of  the 
nation  beat  for  truth,  honor,  and  liberty. 
Roosevelt  despised  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  thought  "the 
worship  of  Jefferson  a  discredit"  to  his  country,  and  the  more 
he  studied  Jefferson,  the  more  profoundly  he  distrusted  him. 
He  was  "the  most  incapable  executive  that  ever  filled  the 
presidential  chair,"  but  he  "did  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
people,  just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did."  For  a  man  who 
detested  Jefferson,  Lincoln  was  a  crucial  link  to  America's 
liberal   tradition.  The  more  liberal  and  reform-minded 
Roosevelt  grew,  the  more  interested  he  became  in  Lincoln. 
Neither  the  conservative  Hamilton  nor  the  bland  Washington 
could  supply  that  vital  impulse. 

As  early  as  1885,  Roosevelt  critized  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  favored  conservative  interests  by  referring  to 
Lincoln's  critique  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Most  often, 
however,  it  was  Lincoln's  practicality  and  moderation  which 
appealed  to  Roosevelt.  In  1900  he  told  a  correspondent  that, 
even  though  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  two  greatest  Americans, 
he  had  made  mistakes.  Appointing  Simon  Cameron  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  making  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  big  mistakes, 
but  Lincoln  had  to  work  with  the  materials  at  hand  to  achieve 
his  goals.  He  could  not,  for  example,  accomplish  anything  by 
ignoring  Cameron's  influence  in  Pennsylvania.  "If  Lincoln 
had  not  consistently  combined  the  ideal  and  the  practicable," 
Roosevelt  concluded,  "the  war  for  the  union  would  have 
failed,  and  we  would  now  be  split  in  half  a  dozen  confeder- 
acies." 

When,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  Roosevelt  faced  a 
serious  anthracite  coal  strike  in  1902,  he  recalled  reading 
Nicolay  and  Hay's  history  of  the  Lincoln  administration  and 
took  inspiration  from  their  depiction  of  the  Sixteenth 
President  as  a  resolute  man  badgered  by  contradictory  advice 
from  extremists  on  both  sides.  What  Roosevelt  liked  best 
about  Lincoln  in  this  period  of  his  life  was  his  strong 
conception  of  the  Presidential  office.  Roosevelt  had  "a 
definite  philosophy  about  the  Presidency,"  he  told  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  in  1908.  "I  think  it  should  be  a  very  powerful 
office,  and  I  think  the  President  should  be  a  very  strong  man 
who  uses  without  hesitation  every  power  that  the  position 
yields."  In  fact,  he  called  this  the  "Jackson-Lincoln  theory  of 
the  presidency,"  and  he  contrasted  it  with  "the  Buchanan 
principle  of  striving  to  find  some  constitutional  reason  for 
inaction."  As  he  neared  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  1908, 
Roosevelt  pointed  to  Washington  and  Lincoln  as  strong 
Presidents  who  acted  in  a  disinterested  way  as  the  people's 
Presidents.  He  still  mentioned  Washington  with  Lincoln,  but 
Lincoln  was  the  really  important  figure  in  justifying 
Roosevelt's  active  conception  of  the  Presidency.  He  had  said 
years  earlier  that  Lincoln  "was  the  first  who  showed  how  a 
strong  people  might  have  a  strong  government  and  yet 
remain  the  freest  on  earth." 

William  Howard  Taft  was  Roosevelt's  handpicked 
successor,  but  his  conception  of  the  Presidential  office  was  far 
different  from  Roosevelt's.  The  restless  ex-President  quickly 
moved  into  sharp  opposition  to  Taft's  brand  of 
Republicanism.  Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  moved  with  him 
steadily  to  the  left.  At  Ossawatomie,  Kansas,  in  1910, 
Roosevelt  declared  that  property  should  be  the  servant  and 


not  the  master  of  America,  and  he  legitimized  his  radical 
doctrine  by  quoting  from  Lincoln's  first  annual  message  to 
Congress: 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and 
deserves  much  the  higher  consideration. 
At  the  Lincoln  birthday  banquet  of  the  Republican  Club  of 
New  York  in  191 1 ,  Roosevelt  spoke  on  "Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Progressive  Democracy."  He  was  no  longer  celebrating  the 
moderate  President  Lincoln,  who  had  mediated  between  the 
extremists  during  the  Civil  War.  Now  he  hailed  Lincoln  for 
meeting  "the  problems  of  the  present,  not  by  refusing  to  use 
other  methods  than  those  that  had  solved  the  problems  of  the 
past,  but  by  using  the  new  methods  necessary  in  order  that 
the  old  principles  could  be  applied  to  the  new  needs."  This 
progressivism,  Roosevelt  insisted,  made  Lincoln  "the  real 
heir  of  George  Washington." 

Roosevelt  still  could  not  muster  any  enthusiasm  for 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  inspired  other  liberal  reformers  in 
this  era. 

The  founders  of  our  Government,  the  men  who  made  the 
Constitution  and  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  tended  to  divide  into  two  groups,  those 
under  Hamilton,  who  believed  in  a  strong  and  efficient 
government,  but  who  distrusted  the  people;  and  those 
under  Jefferson,  who  did  not  believe  in  a  strong  or  efficient 
government,  but  who  in  a  certain  sense  did  trust  the  people 

—  although  it  was  really  distrust  of  them  to  keep  the 
government  weak.  And  therefore  for  decades  we  oscillated 
between  the  two  tendencies,  and  could  not  develop  the 
genuine  strength  that  a  democracy  should  have  until 
Abraham  Lincoln  arose,  until  he  and  the  men  with  him 
founded  the  Republican  party  on  the  union  of  the  two  ideas 
of  combining  efficient  governmental  force  with  genuine 
and  whole-hearted  trust  in  the  people. 

Roosevelt  supported  increasingly  liberal  reform  ideas, 
including  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  In  criticizing  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  ex-President  invoked  Lincoln's 
denunciation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Roger  B.  Taney  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Roosevelt  repeatedly  linked  his  New 
Nationalism  and  his  third-party  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Progressive  ticket  with  the  heritage  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  this  was  too  much  for  the  living  link  to  the  Sixteenth 
President,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  to  swallow.  Though  he  rarely 
engaged  in  public  disputes  over  the  meaning  of  his  father's 
life,  Robert,  a  Taft  Republican,  felt  that  he  had  to  answer 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  resulting  public  letter  from  Lincoln's 
son  is  a  remarkable  document  which  testifies  to  the  changes 
in  the  Lincoln  family's  political  beliefs  over  the  years. 
The  Government  under  which  my  father  lived  was,  as  it  is 
now,  a  republic,  or  representative  democracy,  checked  by 
the  Constitution  which  can  be  changed  by  the  people,  but 
only  when  acting  by  methods  which  compel  deliberation 
and  exclude  so  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  passionate  and 
short-sighted  impulse.  A  Government  in  which  the  checks 
of  an  established  Constitution  are  actually,  or  practically 
omitted  —  one  in  which  the  people  act  in  a  mass  directly  on 
all  questions  and  not  through  their  chosen  representatives 

—  is  an  unchecked  democracy,  a  form  of  Government  so 
full  of  danger,  as  shown  by  history,  that  it  has  ceased  to 
exist  except  in  communities  small  and  concentrated  as  to 
space.  A  New  England  town  meeting  may  be  good,  but 
such  a  Government  in  a  large  City  or  State,  would  be 
chaos. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  essence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
proposals  is  that  we  shall  adopt  the  latter  form  of 
Government  in  place  of  the  existing  form.  This,  in  simple 
words,  is  a  proposed  revolution,  peaceful  perhaps,  but  a 
revolution. 
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Robert  thought  that  such  a 
revolution  would  "surely  .  .  . 
lead   to  attempted  dictator- 
ships." 

Robert  not  only  disagreed 
politically  with  the  form  of 
government  he  thought 
Roosevelt  was  promoting  but 
also  believed  that  Roosevelt 
was  in  error  in  asserting  that 
there  were  Abraham  Lincoln 
texts  which  supported  such 
doctrine.  "President  Lincoln," 
said  his  son,  "wrote  many 
letters,  made  many  public 
addresses  and  was  the  author 
of  many  documents.  I  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  in  any  of 
them  of  a  word  of  censure,  or  of 
complaint  of  our  Government, 
or  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
was  carried  on."  Roosevelt's 
proposal  for  the  recall  of  judi- 
cial decisions  brought  a  specific 
response: 

His   [Lincoln's]  attitude 

toward    the    Dred  Scott 

decision    is    urged   as  in 

support  of  the  pernicious 

project  for  the  recall  by 

popular  vote,  of  judges  and 

of  judicial   decisions.  He 

thought    it    an  erroneous 

decision,  but  his  chief  point 

in  reference  to  it  was  not  its 

error,  but  that  it  indicated  a 

scheme,  and  was  a  part  of  it, 

for  the  nationalization  of 

human  slavery.  He  never 

suggested  a  change  in  our 

government  under  which  the  judges  who  made  it  should  be 

recalled,  but  said  that  he  would  resist  it  politically  by 

voting,  if  in  his  power,  for  an  act  prohibiting  slavery  in 

United  States  territories,  and  then  endeavor  to  have  the 

act  sustained  in  a  new  proceeding,  by  the  same  court 

reversing  itself. 
Finally,  Robert  interpreted  the  Gettysburg  Address  for 
Roosevelt  by  asserting  that,  when  Lincoln  "prayed  (if  I  may 
use  the  word)  that  'Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,'  he  meant,  and 
could  only  mean,  that  government  under  which  he  lived,  a 
representative  government  of  balanced  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  parts,  and  not  something  entirely  different  —  an 
unchecked  democracy." 

The  great  irony,  if  not  tragedy,  of  this  misunderstanding 
between  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  that 
both  men  sincerely  revered  Abraham  Lincoln's  legacy  and 
that  both  were  quite  knowledgeable  about  him.  To  be  sure, 
Roosevelt  said  always  that  Lincoln  and  Washington  were  the 
greatest  men  our  republic  had  produced.  Even  when  he  spoke 
at  the  dedication  of  Gutzon  Borglum's  Lincoln  statue  in 
Newark  in  1912,  Roosevelt  complimented  the  people  of 
Newark  for  commemorating  "in  fit  form  one  of  the  two 
greatest  statesmen  that  this  country  has  ever  had."  It  seems 
as  though  it  was  almost  a  political  effort  always  to  mention 
Lincoln  and  Washington  together.  Sectionalism  may  have 
been  strong  enough  and  Lincoln's  image  partisan  enough 
still  to  necessitate  paying  homage  to  a  Virginia  hero  as  well. 

Lincoln  grew  more  "progressive"  over  the  years  in 
Roosevelt's  view,  and  he  apparently  grew  progressively  more 
important  for  Roosevelt.  In  private  utterances,  Roosevelt 
seemed  less  reluctant  to  mention  Lincoln  without  at  the  same 
time  recalling  Washington's  memory.  Close  association  with 
John  Hay,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Roosevelt, 
certainly  increased  his  interest  in  Lincoln.  After  Hay's  death 
in  1905,  Roosevelt  told  Lyman  Abbot: 

John  Hay's  house  was  the  only  house  in  Washington  where 
I  continually  stopped.  Every  Sunday  on  the  way  back  from 
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church  I  would  stop  and 
have  an  hour's  talk  with 
Hay.  We  would  go  over 
foreign  affairs  and  public 
business  generally,  and 
then  I  would  usually  get  him 
to  talk  to  me  about  Lincoln 
—  for  as  you  know,  Lincoln 
has  always  meant  more  to 
me  than  any  other  of  our 
public  men,  even  Wash- 
ington. 

That  same  year,  Hay  had  sent 
Roosevelt  a  ring  to  wear  at  his 
inauguration  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

DEAR  THEODORE: 

The  hair  in  this  ring  is 
from  the  head  of  President 
Lincoln.  Dr.  Taft  cut  it  off 
the  night  of  the  assassi- 
nation and  I  got  it  from  his 
son  —  a  brief  pedigree. 

Please  wear  it  tomorrow; 
you  are  one  of  the  men  who 
most  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  appreciate 
Lincoln. 

I  have  had  your  mono- 
gram and  Lincoln's 
engraved  on  the  ring. 
Longas,  0  uitinam,  bone 
dux,  ferias  Praestes 
Hesperiae 

Yours  affectionately 
JOHN  HAY 
In  Roosevelt's  Autobiography, 
written  in  1913  at  the  height  of 
his  Progressivism,  he  recalled 
Hay's  gift: 

John  Hay  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  companions,  one  of  of  most  charming  of 
all  men  of  cultivation  and  action.  Our  views  on  foreign 
affairs  coincided  absolutely;  but,  as  was  natural  enough, 
in  domestic  matters  he  felt  much  more  conservative  than 
he  did  in  the  days  when  as  a  young  man  he  was  private 
secretary  to  the  great  radical  democratic  leader  of  the  '60's, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  .  When  I  was  inaugurated  on  March 
4,  1905,  I  wore  a  ring  he  sent  me  the  evening  before, 
containing  the  hair  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  ring  was  on 
my  finger  when  the  Chief  Justice  administered  to  me  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  I  often  thereafter 
told  John  Hay  that  when  I  wore  such  a  ring  on  such  an 
occasion  I  bound  myself  more  than  ever  to  treat  the 
Constitution,  after  the  manner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a 
document  which  put  human  rights  above  property  rights 
when  the  two  conflicted. 
Shortly  before  he  gave  his  address  on  Lincoln  in  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 
Roosevelt  told  his  son,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  "Lincoln  is 
my  great  hero,  as  you  know,  and  I  have  just  put  my  heart  into 
this  speech." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  did  much  to  keep  Lincoln  in  the  public 
eye.  As  Roosevelt  changed  over  time,  so  did  his  image  of  the 
Sixteenth  President.  At  first  he  celebrated  the  practical 
moderate  who  injected  popularity  into  the  party  of  strong 
government.  Later,  Roosevelt  invoked  the  image  of  a  radical 
democrat  who  kept  the  country's  vital  principles  alive  by 
inventive  applications  of  them  to  a  changed  political 
environment.  Through  it  all,  Roosevelt's  degree  of  interest  in 
Lincoln  grew  in  intensity.  Even  though  publicly  he  was 
careful  to  tout  Lincoln  and  Washington  together  as  America's 
two  greatest  heroes,  in  private  he  admitted,  "For  some  reason 
or  other  he  [Lincoln]  is  to  me  infinitely  the  most  real  of  the 
dead  Presidents."  Washington  gained  only  a  sort  of 
obligatory  fealty  from  Roosevelt.  He  never  engaged 
Roosevelt's  rhetorical  attention  as  Lincoln  did.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  admired  Washington  as  a  statue,  but  he  admired 
Lincoln  as  a  man. 
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to  Tuesday,  November  27  .  .  .  /Galleries  open  .  .  .  /and 
Monday  .  .  .  /Public  Auction/Wednesday,  November  28, 
1979,  at  10:15  a.m.  and  2  p.m./Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.  980 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  NY  10021/212-472-3400  Book 
Department:  472-3592/[Printed  by  Cosmos  Press,  New  York 
City,  New  York.  Published  by  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc. 
Photographs  by  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Photography  Dept.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  9Vt"  x  &<A",  (68)  pp.,  illus. 

STEWARD,  BARBARA  AND  DWIGHT  1979-26 

(Device)  The  (Device)/Lincoln/Diddle/by/Barbara  and 
Dwight/Steward/William  Morrow  And  Company,  Inc. /New 
York  1979  [Copyright  1979  by  Barbara  Steward  and  Dwight 
Steward.  All  rights  reserved.  First  edition.] 

Book,  cloth,  8W  x  53A",  251  (1)  pp.,  price,  $8.95. 

LOUIS  A.  WARREN  LINCOLN  LIBRARY 

AND  MUSEUM,  THE  1979-27 

Lincoln  Lore/ Bulletin  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  Editor./Mary  Jane 


Hubler,  Editorial  Assistant.  Published  each  month  by 
the/Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana  46801. /Number  1697,  July  1979  to  Number  1702, 
December  1979. 

Folder,  paper,  11"  x  8V/',  4pp.,  illus.  Numberl697,  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Associ- 
ation, July  1979;  Number  1698,  Jack  Tar  And  Abe  Lincoln:  How  The  Sailors  Voted 
In  '64,  August  1979;  Number  1699,  Lincoln's  Springfield  Friends:  Friends  Of  The 
Negro,  September  1979;  Number  1700,  The  Last  Life  Portrait  Of  Lincoln,  October 
1979;  Number  1701,  Lincoln,  The  Mexican  War,  And  Springfield's  Veterans, 
November  1979;  Number  1702,  Index  for  1979,  December  1979. 

1980 

BURGESS,  LARRY  E.,  DR.  1980-1 

Caught  In  The  Middle:/Lincoln  And  The/Smith  Brothers 
Case/By  Dr.  Larry  E.  Burgess,  Archivist/ Head  Of  Special 
Collections/A. K.  Smiley  Public  Library/Redlands, 
California/(Three  staggered  portraits  of:  Sumner  facing 
right;  Lincoln  facing  right;  and  Welles  facing  left)/February 

10,  1980/A  Keepsake/Lincoln 
Memorial  Shrine/Redlands, 
California/(Cover  title)/ 
[Printed  at  the  Beacon  Printery, 
Redlands,  California.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  8V4"  x  5  7/16",  7  (1)  pp., 
printing  on  outside  back  cover.  No.  262  of 
limited  edition  of  500  copies. 

FARRAR,  FLETCHER,  JR. 

1980-2 

Illinois  February  8-14,  1980 
25<C /Times  Downstate  Illinois' 
Weekly  Newspaper/Demy- 
thologizing  Lincoln/The 
Illinoisan  Nobody  Knows/ 
(Photograph  of  a  Lincoln  bust 
by  Volk  surrounded  and 
admired  by  children)/ Courtesy 
National  Park  Service/Volume 
5,  Number  20  Schoolchildren 
get  a  feel  for  Lincoln  while  park 
ranger  Peter  Gibbons  looks 
on./What  Should/Springfield/ 
Tell  Tourists?/P.  4/ A  His- 
torian/On Myth  &/A  Great 
Man/P.  8/The  Fight/Over 
Lincoln's/New  Salem/P.  14/ 
Would  Lincoln  join/ the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Association?/ 
P.  12/(Cover  title)/[Copy- 
right  1980  by  Illinois  Times 
Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Re- 
production in  any  form  without 
permission  prohibited.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  16%"  x  11%",  27  (1)  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $0.25. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  1980-3 

Illinois/History/Volume  33/Number  5/February  1980/ 
Abraham  Lincoln/To  Rise  in  Life  —  Riding/the  Eighth 
Circuit  —  By  the/  Light  of  the  Moon  —  Lincoln/the  Politician 
—  Arrival  in/Galesburg  —  The  Campaign/of  1860  —  Three 
Minutes  at/Gettysburg  —  Tried  by  the/Press  —  Minority 
President/(Illustration  of  bas-relief  Pickett  plaque)/ 
Abraham  Lincoln/(Cover  title)/[Copyright  1980  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  Society.  Published  by  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society,  Old  State  Capitol.  Springfield,  Illinois  62706.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  9  15/16"  x  7  1/4",  99-119  pp.,  illus.,  price,  25t. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  (1980)-4 

A  Guide  to/Starting  a/Lincoln  Library/(Caption  title)/ 
[Published  in  (1980)  by  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  6  3/16"  x  3  5/16" 
back  cover].  Form  16426. 


.  (12)  pp.,  colored  illustrations  [one  on  inside 
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